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are to separate themselves from, Falstaif and his com-
panions, and in disguise to rush upon them after the
robbery and make them disgorge their booty. This
adventure is followed by two scenes at the Boar's Head
Tavern in Eastcheap, where the Prince joins in all the
revelry of his boon-companions, makes friends with the
drawers, and altogether behaves himself as a roistering
madcap. In these low haunts of dissipation be is roused
by the news of the insurrection of the rebels. At once
leaving his associates, he joins the King, excuses himself
for his former irregularities (iii. 2. 18-28) and in answer
to his father's reproof promises amendment (iii. 2. 92, 93,
and 130-159). Again, just before the battle of Shrews-
bury (v. 1. 83-100), he confesses that he has hitherto
been a ' truant to chivalry'; and to show the reality of
his repentance, proposes a single combat with Hotspur
to decide the question at issue, and so avoid the blood-
shed of a general battle between the two forces. The
noble modesty with which the challenge is made is
eloquently set forth by Sir R. Vornon, who worthily
appreciates the Prince's character (v. 2. 51-68). It is,
however, declined. The armies engage at Shrewsbury,
the Prince fights with splendid courage, and encountering
Hotspur, kills him. The rebels being overcome and the
necessity for showing himself in his nobler and truer
colours being past, the hero of Shrewsbury sinks again
into the rake of Eastcheap. There we find him at the
Boar's Head Tavern with his former wild companions.
But the circumstances around him have changed, and he
has changed with them. "What in his earlier days seemed
to him, conscious of the depths of his own character, to
be pardonable frivolity, now takes a different colouring